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MARY OF MANTUA.—a TRUE nisTory. 
By G. P. R. James, 
fhe noble house of Gonzaga,’ says an Italian 


former splendor, and forgetful of its ancient valor 
snd wisdom, had given itself up to luxury and 
jntemperance.” Three brothers had successive- 
ly filled the ducal chair, Francesco, Ferdinando, 
ynd Vincenzo, and each had distinguished him. 
gif, not by restoring any vigor to a decaying 





fine, but by introducing new modes and forms 
of vice. 

The first of these brothers, Francesco, had 
Jet one child by a neglected and injured wife ; 


fancy when her father died, and while the un. 
doubted law bestowed the duchy of Mantua on 
the brother of the deceased prince, the arm of 
power gave him also the duchy of Montferrat, 
which the lawyers of Italy held to belong of her 
own right to Mary of Mantua, Under the guar- 
dianship of her uncle Ferdinand she rose toward 
womanhood, acquiring new graces and new ac- 
ishments every hour, but rarely suffered to 
appear at his court, and kept carefully from the 
eyes and tongues of all who might be captivated 
by her beauty or inform her of her rights. 
At length, however, in the year 1626, the con- 
" equences of vices and follies carried Ferdinand 
childless to the grave, and the last male of the 
nce, Vincenzo, boundhis brow with the ducal 
wreath of a Mantygm Scarccly had he taken 
assession of the , on when Mary received 
asummons to appear in his presence, and she 
hastencd to obey. She was at the time in the 
Convent of , a few miles from the city of 
Mantua, in which she had been educated, and 
usually resided. No state, no display, marked 
out the princess from amongst the nuns; and it 
was only a greater degree of liberty, a different 
dress, and the practice of the various accom-} 
plishments which formed the relief of her soli- 
tary life, that distinguished the fair young duch- 
ess of the Montferrat from her cloistered com. 
panions. ‘T'wo servants, indeed, were allowed 
her—the maid who had attended upon her from 
her youth, and the good man who had been or- 
dinary ecuyer to her mother. She had mules 
too, to take the fresh air beyond She limits of the 
convent gardens, so that her life was easy, if not 
happy ; and fecling no passions, knowing no 
joys beyond the simple ones of her condition, 
the sought not to change a fate so calm, amidst 
that sea of troubles, the distant roaring of whose 
waves she heard even in her tranquil solitude. 
It was evening when she received the sum- 
mons to attend upon the new duke, and her heart 
beat somewhat quickly, for many a dark tale 
had been told within the conycnt walls of the 
crimes and faults of Vincenzo of Gonzaga, the 
faithless priest, the married cardinal. It was 








evening, and in the autumn, but yet warm and 


bright, with glowing skies and rich verdure, and 
grapes swinging from tree to tree, ready for the 
basket of the husbandman; arid as Mary stood 
in the convent garden waiting for the carriage 
which was to convey her to Mantua, as fair and 
beautiful a scene was spread out before her eyes 
as the pencil ever borrowed from the land of 
sunshine. Wide extended beneath her view lay 
the fair Mantua plains towards Verona—plains 
and scenes which never quitted the memory of 
the great Roman poct, though he abandoned his 
birth-place for more southern lands—and there, 
bathed in purple light with every blue shadow, 
mingled with liquid gold, appeared the gentle 
sweeps and soft lines of trees and manifold 
streams, with here and there the feudal castle 
crowning an eminence, or the tower of some 
village church rising up out of the dell. The 
songs of the vine-gatherers, (for they had al- 
ready begun,) made the air tuneful; and the 
sight of manifold living objects in the distance, 
trains of gay peasantry, the loaded cart, the 
quick-driven car, and the silver-grey cattle 
swimming in Mincio, rendered the landscape 
gay as well as beautiful. 

Nor was Mary herself (could any eye have 
seen her there) an object worthy of but slight re- 
mark. Exquisitely lovely, with an air and ex. 
pression not exactly of melancholy, but of that 
calm pensiveness which her life and situation 
were so well calculated to give, she stood by the 
wall of the convent garden, partly Icaning upon 
a worn stone table which had much the charac. 
ter of an ancient tomb, partly resting against a 
high gothic cross which rose from the low wall 
of the garden, and marked out (to the eyes of 
those who travelled the road that ran at the bot- 
tom of the deep bank below) the abode of those 
who, dedicating themselves to a life of religious 
solitude, found peace or discontent, according to 
the feelings of their own hearts. Her whole 
person was full of loveliness, her whole attitude 
replete with grace. Her hands rested crossed 
on a book which she had taken to while away 
the time, her head was slightly bent forward, and 
her eyes gazed upon a distant prospect—the dis- 
tant prospect always more striking, because 
more aided by fancy than that which is near; 
and the warm loveliness of her complexion, with 
the white drapery in which she was clothed, con- 
trasted beautifully with the cold gray stone and 
yellow lichens of the ancient cross and table of 
stone, 
fj As she thus stood and gazed, she heard a voice 
not far distant say, ‘Lady,’ in a low and gentle 
tone. Those were days, however, in which 
danger was so frequently close to the domestic 
hearth, that preparation was ever a part of man- 
ly courage—apprehension a part of womanly 
weakness. 

Mary of Mantua started suddenly back, and 





looked round with fear; but the same voice 
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repeated, ‘Lady, be not alarmed—it is a friend 
who would warn you of matter touching your 
safety.’ 

At the sane time, from behind the ruined col- 
umn of what had once been a small chapel at- 
tached tothe walls, came forth a stranger with 
a slow step, as if afraid, by any sudden move- — 
ment, of scaring the fair girl away: The wall 
was still between them, it is true ; but the stran- 
ger held his giddy footing easily on the top of the 
high bank, and the wall was there not breast 
high. . 
Mary of Mantua drew back ; she turned one 
timid glance towards the monastery—it was 
within sight; the people, who were slowly pre- 
paring the carriage, were within call ; the stran- 
ger wasalone, too. But that was not all; there 
was an open candor in his look, a nobility in his 
demeanor, a frank free grace in his countenance, 
that struck and won upon her. He was in the 
prime of youth, with a warm glowing cheek 
and brighteye. The full arching lips, parted in 
somewhat of a smile at her apprehensions, and 
there was a cheerful glance in his eye that spoke 
of a bright free spirit. Above the ordinary height 
tall and graceful, though his features were like 
some that she had seen before; his person and 
complexion were anything but Italian, and had 
he not spoken the language without the slightest 
accent, she might have taken him for some of 
the followers of the house of Austria. The 
whole, however, was extremely pleasing, and 
though still somewhat alarmed, she at length 
ventured to ask what were his wishes, 

‘Be not afraid, lady ’ he answered, in a low, 
sweet-toned voice, ‘I come tosave you from dan. 
ger, not to place you in it. Approach a little 
nearer, for [ must speak low, and must not be 
seen by any but you.’ 

She took a step nearer to the place where he 
stood, still looking upon him as a timid fawn 
looks at those who would draw it to eat bread 
out of their hand. 

‘Listen ! said he, ‘listen, Mary of Mantua,for 
what I have to say imports you much to know ; 
and I have short time to say it. Your hand is a 
prize for which three princes now will strive. 
First, Vincenzo, duke of Mantua.’ 

‘Heaven forbid exclaimed Mary, in a tone of 
fear; ‘can you mean my uncle? 

‘Even so,’ answered the stranger; ‘but hear 
me out, fair maid, for the time is short. The 
next is one you well know, Ferrand, prince of 
Guastella.’ 

‘I know him not,’ cried Mary, with a look of 
horror ; ‘once, only once, have I seen his dark 
and lowering face—but I have heard enough to 
make me abhor the ground that bears him ! 

The stranger made no comment, but went on. 
‘The third is Charles, duke of Rhetel.’ 
‘An ailen to our race, and the son of my fa- 








| ther’s enemy!” exclaimed Mary, 
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The stranger smiled, apparently well pleased. 
‘These are three princes,’ said he ; ‘but what say 
you, lady, if a simple gentleman of noble birth, 
and of some renown—against these three prin. 
ces, fate, fortunc, and all the world to boot— 
were to enter the lists for that fair hand 7” 

‘He were a bold man!’ answered Mary, with 
a deep blush. 

‘Thank God! he is a bold man,’ replied the 
stranger—‘but to my more pressing task, fur I 
see your carriage is nearly ready. The prince 
of Guastella is now within the territory of Man- 
tua ; he knows that this night you enter the city. 
If you go by the ordinary road, you will fall into 
his hands,and nothing but a miracle can save you 
from his power. When you come to the vine- 
yard of Perriotto, just opposite the castle of Fred 
erick di Sasso, order the driver to turn down the 
left-hand road and follow it to the city. Aid 
shall be near at hand, if needful,—but it were 
far better to avoid than to encounter evil,’ 

‘O ! better, far better!’ echoed Mary ; ‘but oh! 
gentle stranger, donot leave me. If you have 
power, give me protection against that daring 
man !’ 

‘I will not be far from thee, fairest and bright- 
est,’ replied the stranger, ‘but have I not said 
that I am without power in the land?—what 
this hand can do, will be done in your defence ; 
and if it be needful to pour out the last drop of 
my heart’s blood, it shall be staked as freely as 
a gambler’s ducat. A few faithful servants, too, 
will not flinch from their poor master in the hour 
of need; and if you are saved froin hazard, my 
guerdon shall be one kiss of that fair hand. 
Shall it not be so?’ 

‘Oh! you might claim far better boon than 
that! cried Mary, eagerly. 

‘Well, then it shall be so,’ said he, ‘one kiss of 
those sweet lips! But now, bethink you, lady, 
how you will meet your uncle ? If, as I am 
sure he will, he offers, contrary to God’s law, to 
make his brother’s child his wife, be wise, and 
drive not his passionate mind to frenzy. He 
has a wife still living; but the bonds between 
them the pliant church is now about to sever. 
Be cautious; show no harsh repugnance. Te'!l 
him that you can hear no such words from him 
so long as he is priest, uncle, husband to another ; 
that all those bonds must be loosened by the 
church, ere you can ever let his words rest in 
yourear. But lo! they see you; I must away! 
Contrive some short delay, that I may reach the 
point of danger first. To-morrow, at this hour, 
if you have r2turned, I will seek you here.’ 
Thus saying, the stranger turned and left her, 
and in a few minutes the servants sought her, 

saying that the carriage wasready. The direc- 
tions of the stranger she followed implicitly, 
trusting with the confidence of unpracticed 
youth, She detained the carriage for a few 
minutes,.and then ordered the coachman to 
drive as she had been instructed. The Italian 
looked at her in sulky silence, and went on as if 
intending toobey; but when the vehicle reach- 
ed the turning of the road, he was evidently a- 
bout to pursue the way which had been forbid- 
den. Mary of Mantua, however, stopped the 


carriage,and trying to raise her gentle voice into 
the sharp tone of displeasure, asked how he dar- 
ed to disobey. The man replied surlily, ‘Be- 





have driven on, had not the old scrvant who at- 
tended upon her interfered to enforce his mistvess’ 
command. Even his authority the driver was 
inclined to resist; but while with true Italian 
carelessness of time, loud words, and exaggera- 
ted gestures, the two were arguing, there came 
asound of horses galloping. It was what the 
driver wished and expected, and, looking up the 
road, he saw a body of some ten or twelve 
mounted men coming at full speed. Mary saw 
them too, and terror and anguish took possession 
of her heart. As they came on, however, there 
sudjenly appeared other figures in the road be- 
tween her and them. From amongst the trees 
and vineyards poured out a little band on foot 
and horseback ; and at their head, managing his 
ficry horse with case and grace, she beheld him 
whom she had seen at the convent not an hour 
before. Of her he took now no notice; but, 
standing firm in the way, formed with his band 
a barfier between her and the coming horsemen. 
The driver still paused, though she besought 
him to go on; and she could behold swords 
crossed and pistols fired, and one or two 
horsemen fly up the road again. She saw not 
well which party had the advantage—but the 
driver judged more clearly, and, smacking his 
whip, drove down the road he had been ordered 
to take, 

New agitation now fell upon Mary of Mantua 
as she approached the abode of her uncle; and 
as drawl idge after drawbridge and gate after 
gate were passed, she prayed to Heaven for 
strength and prudence to save herself from the 
dark horror of his love. 

She had not seen the duke Vicenzo for many 
years, and had long forgotten him, so that ima~ 
gination drew her own sketch from the rumors 
and storics of the day. It was now twilight, 
and she was ushered up the long flight of inar-. 
ble stairs—afterwarda destroyed in the cruel 
sacking of the city—and then into a cabinet, 
where she remembered having played in the 
days of her childhood, when her father was liv. 
ing, and when he was the duke of Mantua. It 
now seemed smaller, and more gloomy, though 
it was well lighted, and on the opposite side sat 
one whose appearance at once marked out the 
prince. He arose and advanced towards her, as 
different a being as it was possible to conceive, 
from all that she had previously fancied. Tall, 
graceful, handsome, though in his decline, and 
though sickness—perhaps vicc—had worn all 
the rosy lincs of youth away, and left nothing 
but the shadow of beauty behind, his appearance 
was certainly far more prepossessing than she 
had expected. Nevertheless, there was some- 
thing in the expression of his countenance— 
something in the fixed and criticising gaze with 
which he looked upon the lovely creature be- 
fore him, that made an involuntary shudder pass 
over her frame ; and, when he took her by the 
hand, and, as her uncle, kissed her check, the 
warm blood rose up in it, and she thought of the 
warning she had received, and of him who had 
given it. 

It was not long ere he spoke upon that theme 
which she most dreaded to hear; but he spoke 
not in the terms which might have been most 
painful toher. He treated it but as a matter of 
court necessity ; he talked of his marriage with 
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Princes, he said, must be the slaves to their 
ties, and though he doubted not that to 
young and beautiful as herself, it must }3 Some. 
what painful to unite herself to a man in 
decline of life, yet hoc was sure that sho 
make no opposition to that which would 
rest forever al] the contending claims oy Manta 
aud Montferrat. 

So well and wisely had her unknowy 
scllor hitherto advised her, that she follayyod 
directions also in this to the letter. She shows) 
no repugnance, but bending down her head wit 
the ingenuous blush of modesty upon her 
she replicd as he had dictated. The duke 
ed pleased; perhaps it was more than he expec 
ed, and he replied with sanguiae CS pectation 
that his divorce would not now be long delayed, 
aftcr which a dispensation would be vasily ob 
tained. There was but one thing which Mary 
besought him earnestly to grant, Which was, 





vent where she had passed her early days, To 
this he consented; but while he yet spoke, the 
old attendant, who had ever remained attache 
to her, was admitted by a page, and, bending 
low, he related to the duke the adventure which 
had befallen them on the way, and commented 


ing Mary to the hall where supper waited they 


loud volley, and one shrill piercing ery! 
duke moved gracefully by her side, wi 


servant drove the vehicle that contained her, 
back to the convent. 

It was about noon when she arrived, and the 
busy nuns surrounded ther like a swarm of bees 
They were all eager to hear tidings from withe 
out, and werd soon sati And, at the same 
evening hour at which, on the day before, she 
had watched the fair prospect of the Mantua 
plains, she again stood by the table of stone in 
the convent garden, and the stranger was by 
herside. She thanked him eagerly, and often 
looked upon the bright and glowing countenance 
that again gazed with tender admiration upon 
her. 

‘Have [ not won my reward ? he egaid. 
Mary replied not, but east down her cyes with 
a warm blush. The stranger bent over her, 
and with the tenderness of love, chastened by 
respect, he pressed his lips to hers. 

‘Mary ” said he, ‘Mary, I will win thee ordie! 
Three more evenings will I stand by yon old 
shrine, in the dear hope of seeing you agait— 
and then my footsteps must wander from thee 
far. But I leave thee not unwatched, nor ut 
guarded. My spirit sha!l hover round thee, 
though my body be absent; and I promise, I 
swear, in three months more, even to a day, 
stand in your presence, and win you for my bride 
or die!’ a 
There might have been in Mary’s state and sta 
tion, those who would have thought the stram 
ger bold to believe that she might be so wou by 


if he were born to contend for her band with 
princes. But Mary of Mantua thought not 80} 











cause it is the best road!’ and he would certain- 





her as a thing that would benefit the state. 








feelings that she had never known before were 
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ae like apprehension, yet they were so sweet 
gewould do nothing to banish them. She lin- 
with him long, and he with her; and for 
joe nights more they met, and passed a happy 
yan gilded with the dawning brightness of | 





rong love. 


sious farewell; and she now felt how lonely 
nsher state of being. 

Thehours passed heavily, the days rolled on 
geareand anxiety—but she furgot not the ab- 
gt: and every rumor that she heard of move- 
gatsat the court of Rome regarding her un- 
igedivorce, made her heart siek. But Vincen- 
phimself scemed to press matters but feebly ; 
yiwhen at length the appalling news reached 
ig that he was frec, he showed no inclination 
pptofit by that freedom. She then heard that 
ipwas sick—sick even to the gates of death! 
yithere were rumors of arming in Guastella, 
yiof Austrian forces moving to take possession 





iy Mary cagerly burried forth and stood by the | 


~ Frhose memory had cheered her solitude. 


{Mantua on the duke’s decease ; and of France 
ling armies to secure it for the house of Nev- 


to feel them, made her thrill with some. | 


' fleleft her on the third, with a painful ey 
| 
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themselves of her heart; and | fore the death of duke Vincenzo, he has gener- 


| ously determined that even in his mortal illness 
ihe will sce the alliance completed this very 
night. 

It was with difficulty that Mary of Mantua 
prevented hersclf from sinking off the scat in 
| terror andagony. The horror, the awful horror, 


| 
! 


of being called upon in a moment to wed one 





whomshe had never before beheld, while her 
heart was but too surely given to another, over- 
powered her fora few minutes; but then she re. 
collected all the resolution and courage of her 
race; she protested against the cruelty and in- 
justice of the act which her uncle proposed to 
commit, and solemnly declared that nothing 
should induce her to yield her hand, in sach in- 
decent haste, to an utter stranger. The lady 
who accompanied her, heard all with that chil- 
ling coldness which is far more dispiriting than 
actual opposition, and merely said, that she fear- 
ed her highness would find herself forced to obey. 
Mary had recourse to silence, and though her 
heart was sad and heavy, she remained firm, 
and said to herself, “They can but kill me—that 
they will not do—and if they do, better to die.’ 





ws, Then came tidings of messengers hurrying 
yand fro between Paris and Mantua and Rome. | 
joi so went by the time, till three months had 
feedover; and then, though the air was win- | 





wile of stonc, as the sun was sinking to repose. || 
fie gazed over the Mantua plain, but no onc’! 
miseen; she listened, but heard not the voice } 
The || 





qsank, and all was darkness, 


Once more she passed the manifold gates and 
draw-bridgés, and entered what she felt to be, 
for her, one vast dark prison; but she thought 
of him she loved, and though she called him 
cruel in her own heart for not having come to 
advise or delivor her—still she felt that she loved 
him, and that che could not, dared not, wed an- 
other. 

The gates of the palace were at length reach- 
ed; the courts were filled with soldiers; cannon 


The warm, warm blood, was all over that 
bright face ; but the smile—the timid yet con. 
fiding smile, spoke more than words could have 
done. In a few moments more, the duke of 
Rhetel led to the altar, raised in the hall beyond, 
a trembling, blushing, but not an unhappy bride. 
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A RHINOCEROS STORY. 


Once on a time my father took his sons out to 
hunt; he only had a gun, and we had assegaes 
and knives, At first we were very unsuccessful, 
we found nothing till the second day, and were 
very hungry, when we came on a rhinoceros. 
The o an soon wounded it in the leg, and 
then told us to throw stones at it, to make the 
wound worse. You know how Namaquas can 
throw stones; so we crept upon the rhinoceros, — 
followed it, and threw stones with such effect, 
that at last it lay down from pain. I being arm- — 
ed with a knife, then approached it from behind, 
and commenced to hamstring it,while my elder © 
brother, who is now dead, Cobus, remarkable for 
two strange rings round his eyes, tried to climb 
over the back of the animal to thrust his lance 
into its shoulder—(it would have been ve- 
ry dangerous to have gone up to its shoulder 
on foot.) He had just begun to climb, when the — 
rhinoceros rose suddenly with a terrible blast or 
snort; we all ran off as fast as we could toa 
tree, and there held a consultation about our 
further proceedings, 

We had not been long at the tree when the 


rhinoceros, obscrying where we were, rushed 
towards us, with his horn at first in the air, and 
then as he came near, he tore up the ground with 
it. .We scattered ourselves before him, when 
Cobus, getting in a passion, stopped short in his 
flight, called the rhinoceros an ugly name, and 
turned and faced it. The rhinoceros, astonished 
at this unexpected manoeuvre, also stopped and 
stared at Cobus, who then commenced calling 


| guarded the entrance ; everything told that vast 
| preparations had been made to secure tranquility 
among the people on the death of the reigning 
|duke. She saw lights streaming from the hall 
| above, and, led forward by her companion, sho 
| advanced up the wide staircase, and into the ante 
‘chamber. There an officer addressed her, say- 
ing, ‘All is ready, madam, the duke waits for 
| your highness—there is not a moment to spare.’ 


With a heart sad and depressed, she was tak- 
igher way back to the convent, when the bell 
ithegate rung, and an immediate summons 
migiven her to proceed to Mantua, in one of 
iedike’s carriages, with all speed, to hear the 
itinjunctions of her dying uncle. State now 
srounded her, guards Were on each side of the 
nhigle, and in the convent parlor walked a high 
ame of the court to accompany her on the 


my, 
The scene she had to go through Mary felt 
wuld be painful; but there was a greater de- 





























feof depression at her heart than even the 
iutitipation of standing by the death-bed of her 
wele could account for. Gloomy then and des- 
Ming, disappointed and anxious, Mary enter- 
tthe carriage, asking herself what was to be 
tt fate when her uncle should be no more.— 
Tenight was dark and stormy ; the dull winds 
iewand whistled along the road, and for about 
‘nile not a word was spoken by cither Mary 
ther companion. 

At length, however, the lady said, ‘I have 
in commanded to inform your highness as 
tas we were actually on the way, that it will 
knecessary for you to prepare your mind for a 
Milchange of condition, ‘The duke is, as you 
how, at the point of death. The duke of Nev- 
is next heir to the coronet of Mantua, ani 
* 's absolutely necessary that all the claims 
"this duchy and Montferrat should centre in 
®tace, it has been determined that your high- 
“sshould give your hand to the young duke of 

l, son of the duke of Nevers. The prince 
ined to be your husband has already arrived 
Mantua, and as there is the most urgent ne- 





‘Go forward, madam,’ said Mary to the lady 
who accompanied her, ‘go forward, and tell my 
uncle my unalterable resolve, as I announced it 
to you.’ 

The lady paused and looked back, but she 
saw that Mary could not escape, and advancing, 
she entered the hall beyond, leaving the door a- 
jar behind her. Mary could only see the faded 
form of her uncle lying on a splendid couch, 
and looking as if death had already achieved 
the victory ; but she heard his voice, very sharp- 
ly, saying, ‘If not by good will, by force ? and 
then another and a sweeter voice, and the Freach 
tongue, ‘Let ine speak with her for a momcat, 
my gracious lord.’ 

An instant after the door opened, and, clothed 
in princely apparel, a young man appeared— 
Mary’s heart beat fast—her knees trembled— 
the color came and went in her check—she 
stretched forth her arms towards him—=shie.fell 
almost fainting on his bosom. 

‘Oh! why came you not—why came you not ?” 
she cried. 

‘Hark, Mary! he answered, as the palace 
clock struck loud and clear, ‘hark, beloved, it is 
our hour of mecting—and [ am here—thine own 
dear cousin, Charles of Gonzaga! Will you re- 





y that your marriage should take place be- 


fuse the duke of Rhetel still 7 


out loudly and abusing the monster; it now 
seemed to be seized with fear, for it sidled off— 
Cobus, who had a heart like:a lion’s, and was as 
active as an ape, immediately pursued the huge 
animal, séized the tail, sprung with its assistance 
on its back, rode it well, and plunging his as- 
segac deep into its shoulder—it fell, and was 
despatched by the rest of us. 

The rhinoceros is often accompanied by a sen- 
tinel to give him warning, a beautiful greens 
backed and blue-winged bird, about the size of - 
ajay. When the animal is standing at its case 
among the bushes, or rubbing itself against a 
dwarf tree, the bird attends it to feed on the in- 
sects which either fly about it, or are found 
in the wrinkles of its neek and head. The creep- 
ing hunter, stealthily approaching the leeward 
side, carefully notes the motions ofthe bird. If 
the monster moves its head slightly, the bird 
flies from its horn (where it is generally seated) 
to its shoulder, remains there a short time, and 
then returns to its former strange perch. If, 
from its elevated position, the bird notes the ap. 
proach of danger, and flies up in the air sudden- 
ly, then let the hunter beware, for the rhinoceros 
instantly rushes desperately and fearlessly to 
wherever he hears the branches crack. 








[Col, Alexander’s Expedition, 
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THE KING SNAKE. 

There is a species of snake commonly called 
in the southern states the ‘King Snake,’ perhaps 
because he is the most formidable enemy of the 
rattle.enake. It seems to be the chief object of 
his existence to seck, to pursue, and to destroy 
the latter, whose retreat and presence is discov- 
erable by the emission of a peculiar smell, resem- 
bling that of the cucumber vine. The king 
snake, to almost all other reptiles, is the most 
gentle and harmless of creatures; you may 
strike him, he shows no resentment, he hisses 
not, he turns pot, nor does he exhibit any terror 
or sluggishness. Drawn by the smell of cucum- 
ber, he frequently enters gardens; but Itis ap- 
pearance excites noalarm in any human being 
that knows he is the king-snake ; on the contra- 
ry, women and children will approach him, turn 
him about with a stick, and playfully annoy him 
with impunity ; he is only a relentless enemy of 
the rattle-snake, whose strength and venom a- 
vail nothing against the activity and mode of 
attack of the king-snake, who is always victor 
in every combat. 

Yet the rattle-snake is a terrible reptile ; there 
is a peculiarity truly appaling in the sound of 
his rattles, being unlike she noise of any other 
creature; and when you hear it the first time, 
true instinct impresses on your quailing heart 
that danger and death are near. Never shall I 
forget one horrid evgnt of my life! I was fish- 
ing in a southern Ike one summer day, when an 
unusual disposition to sleep affected me. I stuck 
the end of my fishing rod in the bank of the lake, 
and sought a beautiful place of shade to enjoy 
repose. I laid myself on the grass between two 
trees scarcely six feet apart from each other, 
my head resting against one and my fect against 
the other. I slept. When I awoke, I turned 
to one side, and perceived at some distance from 
me two brilliant orbs—and instantly a tremu- 
lous, mingled sensation of an indefinable nature 
came upon my faculties. Something of an in- 
stinctive dictate or impulse counselled me toa- 
vert my looks; but then there was such an ab- 
sorbing, wishful delight in gazing into eyes that 
intently and meltingly gazed into mine, that 
even the tremulous pulsation of fear fixed my 
frame, and I remained so fascinated that I could 
see nothing but the most beautiful colors. In 
short, I was totally lost, so completely bewilder- 
ed with commingled emotions, that I could not 
withdraw my gaze, nor even move. 

The melting eye-balls glared with sparks of 
fire—there was a movement—I was aroused 
from a dreamy state—I saw a huge rattle-snake 
—its gaze was disturbed, and when I heard the 
dreadful rattle sound, the full danger of my situ- 
ation aroused me, and through all my frame I 
felt the extremity of terror; and just as I was 
obeying a frenzied impulse to ly—God of Hea- 
ven!—I felt the deadly reptile, as I thought, 
coiling around my neck! I saw part of his bo- 
dy—lI felt the slimy skin upon my neck—and 

the shiver of horror went through every joint 
and member of my frame. Such a feeling of 
agony—my eye-balls were filled with scorching 
fire—first red, next yellowish green. Oh! there 
are moments of existence which involve the 
sensation of years, and when the whole detail 





of a thousand feelings scarcely occupy the brief 
space of a leisure thought. Nature could owt 
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dure no more—and I lost all sense. At length, 
I had the painful tingling sensation of returning 
life through my veins—and, when in full con- 
sciousness, I arose from the earth, I saw near 
me, tranquilly and quietly lying, a king-snake, 
and farther off the lifeless length of a tremend- 
ous rattle-snake. Isat upon a log and reflect- 
ed—and I am now satisfied that the king-snake 
had crept over my body to my rescue—there be- 
ing a large log on the one side and the lake on 
the other, so that his nearest approach to the en- 
emy was over mybody. But although my life 
was providentially preserved, yet the effects of 
that scene are the exhaustion of a great portion 
of my excitability, and the introduction of grey 
hairs and premature debility, in all my powers 


of mind and body. 
[ Anecdotes of the South, 
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WHEN AND WHOM TO MARRY. 

The ‘following article contains much sound, 
practical good sense. We commend it to the at- 
tention of young ladies; and, we firmly believe 
if they would give ear to it, and follow the good 
advice given below, there would be many less 
unhappy matches than at present. 

1. Young ladies ought not to marry at fifteen, 
or sixteen, or seventeen—they are too young, 
know nothing about house-keeping and provi- 
ding for a family, etc. 

2. They ought not to marry until they have 
got the consent of their minds to give up tight- 
lacing—because the marriage state should be 
free from bondage, compression and oppression. 

3. A young lady should not marry until she 
has got the consent of her mind to obey her 
husband—because if she cannot and will not o. 
bey her husband, she does not love him; obedi- 
ence is the strongest evidence of love. 

These are some of the times when young la- 
dies ought not tomarry. Now I say— 

1. They ought not to marry a young man 
who, when he comes to address them, can stay 
a week or two—such an one will be likely to love 
the fire too well, will not go tothe barn, the 
corn-field, etc. often enough. 

2. Never marry a man without some occupa. 
tion, by which he can support a family—he will 
otherwise need the proceeds of such occupation 
when the trade must be learned. He must be 
a doctor, not a quack; a lawyer, not a pettifog- 
ger; a merchanton his own capital, not a bor- 
rowed one; a shoemaker, not a cobbler; have 
the thing itself; a farmer or a mechanic of some 
order ;' have the ‘ profitable occupation.’ Don’t 
marry him without it. 

3. Never marry a young man who wears fine 
clothes and swears profanely—because if he will 
not treat his Maker’s laws with reverence, he 
will be very unapt to treat you kindly and with 
respect ; moreover, he who swears will lie, and 
of all characters a liar is to be detested and a- 
voided, and not chosen as a companion. 

4. A young lady should never marry a young 
man who is in the habit of gambling—because 
he wiJl—ten to onc—spend every cent of his and 
his wife's estate, and bring her at last to begga- 
ry. Reformed gamblers are not safe—I would 





advise no young lady to marry one, at least un- 
der ten years reformation. 


5. A young lady will be very unsafe in may 
rying a young man who uses ardent Spirits—ej 
thertemperately or intemperately—because morg 
women have been rendered wretched on account 
of drunken husbands, than any one thing else. 
Don’t marry a reformed drunkard, as a may 
hardly ever gets clear of this awful disease, It 
you want to be miserable, if you want babblings, 
if you want wounds without a cause, marry a 
man who drinks, who ‘takes a little, and soy 
are more likely to have the above-named ¢pj 
ment, than in marrying any other character 
If a man can’t give up his dram, he will gaczi, 
fice the happiness or property of any woman, by 
‘taking a little.’ But methinks I hear some one 
say by this time, Where are young ladies to get 
husbands—you lop so close you leave us none 
Look for them in the honest, virtuous walks of 
life. Don’t marry a profane swearer—a gambler 
—one who takes ‘a little’—a debauchee—a may 
without an occupation. You had better liye 
and die an old maid than marry either of thege, 
Young ladies, remember your soul’s salvation js 
involved in your choice—then pray to God for 
direction. 








I have observed that a married man falling 
into misfortune is more apt to retrieve his situa. 
tion in the world than a single onc—chiefly be 
cause his spirits are soothed and retrieved by 
domestic endearments, and seli-respect kept » 
live by finding that, although all abroad be dark- 
ness and humiliation, yet there is still a litle 
world of love at home, of which he is the mop. 
arch; whereas, asingle man is apt to run to 
waste and sel{-neglect ; to fancy himself lonely 
and abandoned, and his heart to fall to ruins, 
like some deserted mansion for want of ania 
habitant. I have often had occasion to remark 
the fortitude with whigh women sustain the 
most overwhelming reverses of fortune. Those 
disasters which break down the spirit of a man 
and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth 
all the energies of the softer sex, and give such 
intrepidity and elevation to their character, that 
at times it approaches to sublimity. Nothing 
can be more touching than to behold a soft and 
tender female, who had been all weakness and 
dependence, and alive to every trivial roughness 
while treading the prosperous path of life, sud 
denly rising in mental force to be the comforter 
and supporter of her husband under misfortune, 
abiding with unshrinking firmness the bitterest 





FEMALE INFLUENCE AND ENERGY. 





blasts of adversity. As the vine which has long 
twined its graceful foliage about the oak, and 
had been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the 
hardy plant is rifted ly the thunderbolt, cling 
round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up 
its shattered boughs—so it is beautifully ordered 
by Providence that woman, who is the om 
ment and dependant of man in his happitt 
hours, should be his stay and solace when smut 
ten with sudden calamity ; wiading herself into 
the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly sup- 
porting the drooping head, and binding up 
broken heart. Irving. 























How often we hear men in the pursuit of pat 
ners for life, inquire for a beautiful woman, 
yet how brief the existence of what they 








and how unproductive of happiness is its po* 
session ! 
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MISCELLANY: 
————— 
oouRTSHIP ON THE BATTERY. 
We have ofter heard of love-making on that 
nt promenading ground, the Battery, in 
New-York, when the grass and trees are green, 
the birds discourse swect music to the car. 
ut the following authentic story of the wooing; 
gdwinning and becoming the lawful possessor 
fa young and guileless heart, carries in its de. 
wis more matter of interest than any love af- 

















gir that has recently come to our knowledge, | 
ssi we will now give it to our readers as briefly 
gswe can. 
gome time during the last summer a French 
tleman, a member of a wealthy mercantile 
frm in New-Orleans, came on hither to spend 
:few months in rest and recreation, until the 
wbsidence of the heat, and mayhap diseases of 
jis city of residence, should induce him to re- 
jun tohishome. As almost all other strangers 
do, he often strayed from his place of sojourn, 
atthe Carlton House, to spend a pleasant hour 
inthe promenade on the Battery to inhale the 
pure breezes that came in whispering coolness 
from the ocean, and gaze upon the galaxy of 
beauty that tripped so fairy-like along the grav- 
elwalks of that arboriferous retreat. There, as 
the afternoon shadows were lengthening, also 
came a beautiful girl of 19, named Mary 
adomestic in the family of Mr. , a weal- 
thy merchant in the neighborhood, whose lovely 
children she had charge of, and whom she every 
day conducted to the Battery, for air, exercise, 
and indulgence in their innocent gambols, In 
the discharge of this duty one day, Mary was 
met by the French gentleman from New-Or- 
leans. 
He was attracted by her beauty, her perfect 
neatness of appearance, her artless innocence, 
and her devotion to the wants and comforts of 
the young children committed to her care. Soon 
he made bold to engage her in conversation of 
the chasest kind ; and as he conversed with her 
from day to day, he became insensibly deeply 
enamored with the lovely Mary , and re. 
solved, if possible, to make her his bride. He 
learnt, from her lips, that she was of Irish pa- 
reutage, was an orphan, with little if any educa- 
tion, and was dependent alone fur support upon 
the wages she received from the merchant, in 
whose house she was employed as a domestic.— 
After repeated interviews he made known his pas. 
sion, and offered Mary his hand if she would mar- 
ty him, and promised she should become the mis- 

















tress of his splendid house, and his heart, in New 
Orleans. The innocent, unsuspecting girl was 
alarmed at these proposals—-could not believe 
they were sincerely made—and hesitated to 
yield her consent. The French gentleman how- 
ever presscd his suit with apparent success, and 
gave Mary to the 15th of October to make up 
her final determination, and prepare herself for 
her coming nuptials. She reflected much upon 
the subject, and at the appointed time was still 
undetermined. Her lover then gave her until 
the first of November to decide—and told her 
then to mect him, and they would go and be u- 
nited. And, in obedience to his instructions, on 
that day she told a young lady, a seamstress in 
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el, and set out to the party—that party being her 
lover. He met her—procured a carriage, and 
they together went to the Bishop of this Diocese, 
and were joined in wedlock, according to the 
rites of the Episcopal Church—the divine giv- 
ing her a certificate of her marriage. 

They were then driven to the Carltoa House, 
where the lovely Mary was ushered in as the 
merchant’s bride, and where they spent the 
night. In the morning, at the New-York mer. 
chant’s housc, the question was repeatedly asked, 


|| Where is our Mary ? which none could answer. 
||Soon, however, an order was sent to the mer. 


chant’s house for Mary’s trunks of clothing— 
but the prudent merchant refused to deliver them 
up, unless Mary came herself. She aecordingly 
came, with evident confusion on her counte-. 
nance. When asked what was the matter, she 
replied, *I believe I am married—and here is a 
paper the minister gave me ;’ pulling out her cer- 
tificate, which the merchant immediately recog. 
nized to be genuine—and much to his surprise 
also discovered that Mary’s husband was a weal. 
thy merehant of New-Orleans, whom he knew, 
and with whom he had large mercantile trans- 
actions. 
After the usual bestowment of wishes of hap. 
piness, and the interchange of affectionate a- 
dieus, Mary and her husband set out for New. 
Orleans, and arrived there after a short and plea. 
sant passage. There she was ushered intoa 
large house elegantly furnished, as mistress,and 
there she enjoyed all the comforts and abund. 
ance that this life can afford. Her husband 
doated upon her, and immediately employed a 
number of teachers to instruct her in music,and 
all the several branches of useful and ornamen- 
tal learning. By letters received in this city 
from New-Orleans a few days since, we are in- 
formed that Mary was in the enjoyment of fine 
health and spirits, and onc of the happiest of the 
happy. 

Such is a true history of a successful though 
romantic courtship, on the Battery, which has 


resulted as auspiciously as any could wish. 
[New-York Transcript, 
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HOPE AND MEMORY. 


A little babe Jay in the cradle, and Hope came 
and kissed it, When its nurse gave it a cake, 
Hope promised another to-morrow ; and when 
its young sister brought a flower, over which it 
clapped its wings and crowed, Hope told of 
brighter ones, which it would gather for itsclf. 

The babe grew to a child, and another friend 
came and kissed it. Her name was Memory. 
She said, ‘Look behind thee, and tell me what 
thou seest’ The child answered, ‘I see a little 
book.’ Memory said, ‘I will teach thee how to 
get honey from the book, and that will be sweet 
to thee when thou art old.’ 

The child became a youth. Once when he 
went to bed, Hope and Memory stood by the 
pillow. Hope sang a melodious song, and said, 
‘Follow me, and every morning thou shalt wake 
with asmile, as sweet as the pretty lay I sang 
thee.’ 

But Memory said, ‘Hope, is there any need 
that we should contend? He shall be mine as 
well as thine; and we shall be to him as sisters 
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beloved of them both. While he slept peace. 
fully, they sat silontly by his side, weaving rain- 
bow tissues into dreams. When he awoke,they 
came with the lark, to bid good morning, and he 
gave a hand to cach. 

He became aman. Every day Hope guided 
him to his labor, and every night he supped with 
Memory at the table of Knowledge. 

But at last Age found him, and turned his 
temples gray. To his eye the world seemed al. 
tered. Memory sat by his elbow chair, like an 
old and tried friend. He looked at her seriously 
and said, ‘Hast thou not lost something that I 
entrusted to thee.’ 

And she answered, ‘I fear so—for the lock of 
my casket is worn. Sometimes I am weary and 
sleepy, and Time purloins my key. But the 
gems that thou dist give mc when life was new 
—I can account for them all—see how bright 
they are ! 

While they thus sadly conversed, Hope put 
forth a wing that she had worn, folded under 
her garment, and tried its strength in a heaven. 
ward light. 

The old man laid down to die, and when his 
soul went forth from the body, angels took it~- 
Memory walked with it through the open gate 
of heaven. But hope lay down at its threshold 
and gently expired, as a rose giveth out its last 
odors. 

Her parting sigh was like the music of a ser. 
aph’s harp. She breathed it into a glorious 
form, and said, ‘Immortal happiness! I bring 
theo a soul that I have led through the world.—- 
Itis now thine—Jzsus hath redeemed it,’ 

[ Mrs, Sigourney, 
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WHAT IS AN ARISTOCRAT ? 


Casimer Pcrier on being called an aristocrat, 
replied, ‘My only aristocracy is the superiority 
which industry, frugality, perseverence and in- 
telligence will always ensure to every man in a 
free state of society ; and I belong only to those 
privileged classes to which you may all belong 
in your turn. They are not privileges created 
for us but byus. Our wealth is our own, we 
have made it; our ease is our own, we have 
gained it by the sweat of our brows, or by the 
labor of our minds. Our position in society is 
not conferred upon us, but purchased by our- 
selves—with our own inteliect, application, zeal, 
patience and industry. If you remain inferior 
to us, it is because you have not the talent, the 
industry, the zeal or the sobriety, the patience 
or the application, necessary to your advance- 
ment. You wish to become rich as some do to 
become wise ; but there is no royal road to wealth 
any more than there is to knowledge. The hus- 
bandman who will not till his ground shall reap 
nothing but thistles and briers. What right 
have you, who do nothing for yourselves, your 
families, or your country, or mankind, to ima- 
gine that you will be selected by your fellow 
citizens for their favor, their confidence, their 
rewards? If, by an aristocrat, you mean one 
who has earned his promotion by his industry, 
then indeed I am an aristocrat; and, please God 
I may always remain so. You are too idle to 
labor, and too proud to beg. I throw back then 
with indignation and resentment the charge 
which is made.’ 














the house, that she was going to a party that 
evening; and she was dressed in her best appar- 


all his life long.’ 
So he kissed Hope and Memory, as he was 


[Black wood, 
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For the Poughxcepsie Casket. 
A PARALLEL. 
BENEDICT ARNOLD AND THOMAS PAINE. 


Benedict Arnold possessed the confidence of 
the American people ; he was placed at the head 
of her armies and led them on to victory; the 
people delighted to honor him, both as a soldier 


and a patriot. 


Benedict Arnold became a traitor ; the Amer- | 


ican people withdrew from him their confidence ; 
he ceased to be a patriot, and even an American ; 
he became aloathingand a byword throughout 
the colonies; his virtues and his valor disap- 
peared behind the thick veil of infamy that 
covered him, and he was known and spoken of 
by way of eminence as ‘Tue Trarror ;’ his for- 
mer deeds served only to increase his condemna- 
tion, 

Thomas Paine was one of the first patriots of 
the American revolution; as seeretary to the 
old congress, he shared largely of their confi- 
dence; by his political writings during ‘the 
times which tried men’s souls,’ he contributed as 
much to the success of that eventful struggle, 
and to the establishment of the old confedera- 
tion as any other man. 

The people loved, honored and rewarded him ; 
he was deservedly ranked among those master 
spirits of the times who left the old path in 


which the world had travelled, and became thie || 


pionecrs in that of the free institutions which we 
now enjoy. But, corrupted in the French school 
of Atheism, he too became an infidel, and pub- 
lished to corrupt the world that mastcrepiecc of 


blasphemy and scurrility, the ‘Age of Reason.’| 
From this hour he fell from the high elevation | 


he had acquired; his patriotism and devotion to 
ciyil liberty were forgotten, and his name too 
became a byword to posterity. 

If we would give the most effective definition 
to the word ‘traitor,’ we have only to pronounce. 
the name of Benedict Arnold ; and not only does 
the understanding assent, but the the heart and 
passions bear testimony that it is well under- 
stood. 

When we would impart to youth an idea of 
infidelity, and the withering corruptions fester- 
ing ina heart seared by its deleterious poisons, 
we are taught that the name of Thomas Paine 
conveys to the mind the full measure of al! that 
is perverted in intellect, degraded in passion or 
in vice. 

But do we justly, thus to run a parallel between 
a traitor, one who was a victim of avarice and 
all the meaner passions which can degrade a 
soul, and a mind like Paine’s, which has shed 
so much light on the principles of civil liberty, 
and which, even in its efforts to destroy the 
hopes of the Christian and to put out the lights 
of immortality, evinces attributes which bespeak 
for it respect. We have not introduced him in 
such company because we would place them on 
a level; far from it—but to show that a single 
error in the one case produced the same result 
as that of the other other. It was the fault of 
his enfeebled age that despoiled Paine of the 
honors he bad farmerly achieved. 

His political writings,so full of truth and so plain- 
ly illustrated by his energetic mind that they 
receive the ready assent of the reader, were the 


| state has folly and extravagance brought me— 


_me, and T shall lay my head down in sorrow, 


are pleased to notice that he ever pays a defer 
fence to the truths of Christianity, and often 
founds many of his deductions upon its precepts. 

So long as he held, even nominally, to the truths 

of Christianity, he was considered as a briglit 
and a shining light in our political horizon. But 
at the present day we cannot see Thomas Paine 
except enveloped in the murky clouds of Athe- 
ism, and know him but as an infidel. His great- 

ness and his goodness lic buried in his own tomb, 


,and his ‘Age of Reason’ is his only cenotaph. 
February, 1839, 6, L. L. 











For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
PRUDENCE, 


Who ever lost any thing by being prudent ? 
NotI, nor you, dear reader; nor can you point 
to a person who ever has or will have cause to 
say, “I am sorry that I have been prudent— 
prudence has proved to me an injury.” Who 
ever heard a man mourning over the wreck of 
fortune, bewailing the loss of property and home, 
lamenting that he had brought himself and fam- 
ily to penury and want by well regulated habits 
and an economical manner of living ? Who ever 
heard the prudent man cxclaiming—* To this 





my family beggared—old age has come upon 


reflecting painfully upon the past, and without 
hope in the future. A large family of children 
now circle around me, but in them what com. 
fort, what hope can I see? Poor, and proud 
as I myself have taught them to be, they look 
upon their equals in fortune with a scornful eye, 
thinking them unfit for their associates, and as- 











pire to a display in society which their means 
will not allow them to make.” 

And how is it on the other hand? We now 
view aman of very different character. We 
behold one who once had wealth and honors, 
and all that might have rendered life a blessing 
and home a paradise. A blooming family 
crowded around him, a wife who loved him, and 
children who hailed his leisure hours with glad- 
dening hearts. But alas! these cease to be at. 
tracting; home has lost its joys for him ; he 
spends his days in sporting and extravagance of 
every kiad, and night closes o’er him at the gam. 
bling table. And here ends his ruin. 

Ob! have we not always had sufficient les. 
sons of this kind to teach us how very necessary 
it is to be prudent in all things? to teach that 
without economy we cannot be happy? Have 
not the warning voices of poverty and distress 
sounded in our ears full oft to teach us that ex- 
travegance is the way to ruin and wretchedncss ? 
In not the saying a true one, that “ prudence is 
the way to wealth and happiness ?” and is it not 
far better to lay up store in season, and be pre- 
pared for #time when old age shall have unfit- 
ted us for toil; sothat we can say our duty in 
this respect is done, and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that our lives have not been wholly 
spent in vain? Is it not a pleasure too, to alle- 
viate the misery, supply the wants, and help 
our fellow creatures when in distress ? When 
we find the widow and orphans in a state of 
want and almost starvation, then to open our 
storehouse of plenty and minister to their com- 
fort, and hear them pronounce their heart-felt 
thanks, while tears of joy stand in their lifted 








result of his earlier years; and in all these we 


richly repay Us for all the labor and privates it 
ever cost us to procure the means? Ip short, 


| of agreat amount of good to others and happi. 
| ness to ourselves; while extravagance can 
| prove the revcrse, and plunge us, perhaps deep 


and inevitably into ruin, ms 
Poughkeepsie, January, 1839, 








£O PARENTS, 7 bea 
In the spring of the year we sce parents ap. 
tive in repairing the fences, cutting up the 
wood for the coming year, mending the farm; 
instruments, putting the working cattle in good 
order; every thing is seen to and in readings 
for putting in the summer crops. 


| forethought with farmers turn us to a lesson on 
| another subject. ‘Che fall schools are about 
opening. The children of the country, the mogt 
of whom have labored during the summer, are 
again ready to enter the schools for the winter 
season—and there is a duty to be performed by 


Parents should in the first place, see that 
have an attractive, comfortable schoo} house, 
furnished with maps, globes, and the necessary 
fixtures. 

They should then place in the house a wel} 

qualified teacher; gentlemanly in his depart. 
inent, and skillful in a business at once so ardy: 
| ous and responsible, 
They should, thirdly, procure a full supply of 
the best schoo! books in the market, for stingi. 
ness here will make the expense of the schoo} 
| almost uscless. 

Athly, parents should determine to send every 
one of the family, old and young, that can be 
spared, to school, and that they shall not missa 
day during the winter. 

5thly, we should furnish a separate room at 
home for the children to use in the evening 
while getting their lessons. The practice is 
generally for all to sit in the warm kitchen inthe 
evening. But how can the children study 
where the family is noisily engaged in household 
affairs, in conversation with the neighbor whe 
has just dropped in; where the younger chil- 
dren are crying, or romping with their play. 
things—whcere there is but one candle for all to 
work by, and but one little stand, adanitting but 
two sitters at itssides. Parents should not make 
this a study room, but prepare another, furnished 
with a good fire, a large table, and plenty of light, 

6thly, they should be prepared to carry the 
children to school whenever the weather is stor. 
my, and the walking unpleasant—and at night 
the sleigh should again wait upon them. 

7thly, parents should make it a part of their 
business for cach week to visit the school for ex 
amination and for showing an interest in the 
teacher and the progress of the pupils. 
7thly, the teacher should be respected, appre- 
ciated, and well rewarded, if he isa model man, 
and if not he should be dismissed. 

In conclusion, we do most earnestly ask pa- 
rents to bank up the school house, put in the bro- 
den palcs of glass, nail on the fallen clapboards, 
plaster tight the open cracks, put the door on 
the hinges, and fill the wood house with plenty 
of dry fuel. Do pay one hour’s atiention, when 
your children are to meet the cold blasts of winter. 











eyes? Oh! is it not a satisfaction such as does 


[Common School Assistant, 


by being prudent, we may become the authory - 


We wish to make this laudable activity and. 


parents. ; 
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ie 
, B. L.’—+Another star has disyppeared from the 
y of British literature, evea before it had attained 
ie zenith of its glory. Letitia E. Landon, (Mrs. 
jeLean,) better known to the reading public as a 
rand voluminous writer OVer the signature of 
ij, B. L.’ now sle -ps with the dead. It is scarcely a 
since she was married to Mr, M-Lean, English 
wernot of Siere Leone, in Africa, to whose arid 
dime she rep ired with her accomplished husband, to 
ame his eares and honors, But stic Was a flower too 
ealerly reared in the temperate climate of Britain, to 
becom? acclimated in a country where the sun pours 
jisvertical rays upon the soil, ond the rivers send forth 
iit pestilen'ial vapors; and but a few months elapsed 
ier her arrival, ere she Was stricken down by death, 
@ehad not yet reached her thirtieth year, and yet the 
ines of Britain, and the perio.icals of America, 
em with the prose and poetic productions of her pen, 
Although she has written much, ant been admired 
much, yet her writings are better suited to the drawins- 
ous of fishionable life th a to the study or the bou 
jit, She possessed a five imagiaation, purity of 
taough', and elegance of diction; but she trod ia the 
aten track of the fashionable writers of the present 
ye, Whose name is legion, Yet, her poetry will be 
img forgouien, when the lips 0” future infants will be 
aight to utter the seniimen s of poetic ispiration 
which flow from the glowimg.pen.of the pious and do- 
nestic Mrs, Sigourney, ‘ L, E, L,’ was the chronicler 
ifthe world of fashion, and the minstrel of the drawing- 
ron circle and modern romance; while Mr . Sigourney 
walers the domestic circle, steals noiselessly intv the 
wrsery, kisses the cherub babe in its cradle, kneels at 
ihe dying bedside of friends, or stands amid the bean- 
liesand wonders of the works of Deity, and hymns 
frh-in ad vrstion the song of « soul replete with pious 
devotion ant lively sensibility, Resignation is « beau- 
til feature im all her pathetic effusions; and thus, 
when a darling child was taken from her, she attuned 
her harp : 
———"*But now, alone I sit, 
Musing of her, aad dew with mournful teare 
The little robe that once with woman's pritto 
I wr. ught, as if there were a need to deck 
A being formed so beautiful. I start, 
Half faneying from her empty crib there comes 
A restioss sound, and breathe the accustomed words — 
‘Hush! hush! Leuisa, dearest !’ then 1 weep, 
As though it were a sin to speak to one 
Whose home is with the angels. 
Gone to God! 
And yet I wish I had not seen the pang 
That wrung her features—nor the ghastly white 
Settling around her lips—I would that Heaven 
Had taken its own, like some transplanted flower, 
In all its bloom and freshness. 
Gone to God! 
Be still, my heart! what could a mother’s prayer, 


In all tho wildest ecstacy of hope, 
Ask for ita darling like the bliss of Heaven!’ 


Bat we will not make invidious comparisons between 


ieliwing apd the dead, Each hive, and had, their 
phere of usefulness, 


There is on little incideat in the life of Miss Landon 
worthy of record, as evincing that close coanexion in 
fling, in a liverary pointe’ vi:w,which exists between 
dis country and England, Oa hearing of the death of 
Mrs, Homans, a geatleman of tuste and talen’, of Ohio, 
Picked from its native soil a root of the ‘Hundred- 

Rose,’ of Michigan, one of the most beautiful 
€Piora’s productions upoa the great prairies of the 
West, and sent it to'L, E. L.’ with the request that 

should, with her own haads, plunt it upon the grave 

Mrs, Hemans, Althoush sinple in itself, yet we 

hever met with a more beautifu' compliment or 

‘@bibute to departed gonius, Wh» now shall 
Huck a scion fiom that flower, and plant it upon the 
fweof Letitia E. Lanpow ? 


a 
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Mas. Ann Gaast,—A requiem had seurcely been 
chanted over the remains of ‘L. E, L? ere another 
Briish femule weiter paid the debt of nature, But she 
wus not a fluwer exp nding into bloom by the genial 
breath of applause, but one who had had her hour of 
exciliag emulation and fame, and had for years reposed 
upon the literary laurels which she had won in -earlior 
life, It was Mrs, dan Great, Sie died at Edinburgh 
in November last, at the advanced age of 84, and, it 
is said, retained her meatal faculiies ull the last, in 4 
remarkable degree, 

Mes. Grant, although born in Scotland, and for forty 
years past, or m>.e, a resident ty»ereofp is intimately 
connected in person and literary union, with tis coun- 
try. She was the daughter of an Kaglish officer, wio 
arrived ia Ameic: previous to our reyulutionary 
struggle. She resided for many years at Albany and 
at W iterviret, i the family of Gea, Schuyler, Sie 
was aiso intin te in the family of Sir Wiliam Juhnson, 
and ofien visited the c:stle of the Mohaws king in 
Hersimer. She resided fo. some time amid the wild 
scenes of Oswego; und the impressions which she re- 
ceived of the gran Jeurof Am >srican landscapes and A- 
incrican hospitality, during these ea:ly years ot her life, 
were neve: effaced, and called for.h from her some of 
the finest descriptions of scenery ever trated by the 
female hand. Her ‘Memoirs of an American Lally’ 
is a very interesting book, the subject of which is the 
mother of Gin. Schuyler, It abounds with fine de- 
descriptions, and evidences of nobleness of character 
and fevling, Her “Letters from the Mountains,’ after 
her return to her native hills, gave her an enduring 
fame in Britain; and although these two works make 
up the amount (if we except her maguzine productions) 
of her literary labors, yet, wriling at an age when « 
female writer was a phenomenon in the repubtic of let- 
ters, they were sufficient to give her a notoriety which 
has endured till her demise, 








Bcunpvers.—lItis oftenvery amusing to witness the 
blunders made by a: tists,either in the costume of figures 
or the still life part of the composi ion of their pictures. 
Anachron:sms, if not too apparent, are sometimes ad- 
misible in p.inting as well as in poetry, if they tead to 
increase the be.uty-of the composition. But down- 
right blunders, which it seems any schovl-boy might 
correct, have sometimes been made by the most cele- 
brated masters; and copyists or repairers of uld paint- 
ings have freq senily fell into the most ludicrous errors, 
One of the most laughable we have ever met with we 
observed a few evenings since at u gallery of paintings 
in the metropolis. Itwas reputed to be a copy of the 
fine picture by Rubens, of the ‘Announcement of the 
Bisth of the Saviour to the Shepherds.’ The painting 
was a fine one, the drawing and co’oring admirably done, 
but one of the accompanying.angels had a blue jacket 
on! Shade of Comus, how we did laugh! A seraph 
in a blue jacket! Pollock says of the hypocrite, that 

‘He would steal the livery of Heaven 

To serve the devil in;’ 
but we were not before aware that a dbiue jackel was a 
part of that livery, 


Tintoret, a celebrated painter, in representing the 


| Hebrews gathering manna in the wilderness, armed 


the Israclites with guns! 

B: eugheli, a Dutch painter, in a picture of the East- 
ern Maji, or wise men who came to wership the infant 
Jesus, drew the Indian king in a large white surplice, 
with boots and spurs, and bearing in his hand as aj re- 
sent tothe Holy Child, the model of a Dutch seventy- 
four! 

A Neapolitan artist represented the jHoly Family 
during their sojourn to Egypt, as passing the Nile in a 
barge as richly ornamented as a gonduia of Venice, 

Lafranc, im a picture of the Adoration, has thrown 
churchmen in their robes at the feet of the infaat Sa. 
viour ; and the great Papal Veronese repres2nied sev- 
era! Benedictine moaks among the figures in his picture 
of the Marriage Feast at Cana, 

An altar-piece in a church at Capua, representing 
the Annunciation, has a variety of ludicrous blunders. 
The Virgin is seated in a rich arm-chair, of crimson 


1% 


ileus 


" « » 7 q 


ve.vet, with gold flowers; a cat and parrot placed near 
her, are looking wisely and solemnly on the whole scene; 
and on the table are a silver.coffee-pot and cup. A 
modern Italian has painted the sime subject thus : The 
Virgin is oa her knées near the toilette; on a chair wre 
thrown a variety ot f:shionable dresses, which show 
that she belunged to the fon in the fashionable world; 
and at a little distance is a cat with its ears pricked up 
and head erect, listening to what the angel hus to say. 

In 4 Cuap:l of oue oi the principal collegesin Paris, 
there was a picture representing the General-in-Chiet 
of the army of Egypt, atteuded by aids de-camp, pay- 
ing a visit to the French hospitals, Afier the restora- 
tion of the Buurbuns the picture was changed to one of 
a religious charscter, Napoleon was changed into 
Christ aad the wids-Je-camp inio apostles; but the art- 
ist left a part of the costume as it was originally, and 
our Savour appeared in the bovis of Napoleon, 

We saw, a shot time since, a beautiful engr.ving 
from a picture by Bird, painted m 1813, and represent- 
ing the grief uf iLagar in leaving Ishmael to perish in 
the wiideruess. ‘The Ser.pture says that she deft him 
a ‘boitie of water,’ and the ariist has represented a 
handsome cut-glass bo'tie, which looks vastly more 
like a decanter than the goat-skin bottles in use in the 





ume of Abraham, 
But of al blunders eummitted by artists, none seem 


_to have been so much the result of true ignorance as 
_thatof a painter who, in a picture of the Crucifixion, 
_represented a Roman Catho‘ic confessor holding out a 


crucifix to the good thief who was crucified wih our 


Saviour, Others might be enumerated, but space will 


not permit, 
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Nelson Uaight, Newburgh—James .P. Svein, Cortland, 


Cortland coumy—Ualvin tharrington and Thomas K. Har- 


ringtun, Furmmgtou, Ontarie county—S. W. Alger, Hack - 


ensack, Ageut tor Dutchess and ‘Jrange countics—Seai 
Lee, ‘I'roy. Samuel b. Wait, \pavelitue agubt. 
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MARRIED, 


In Pou:hkeepsie, by Rev. Thos Wilks, on Saturd 
Yd Feb., Mr.. Lsvi Moore, to Miss Mary C, Bane.” 

By the same, on the 2d instant, Mr. Joun Hayes, to 
Miss tiizaseTu Nort, ail of Frankiin Dale. — 

At Hydo Park, by ue Rev. J. C. Crutkshank, on the 
3ist ult., Mr. Bensamin Hassroox, of Marbletown, 
Uister county, © Miss Maguanet, daughter of Mr. 
Jobo Kimphy. 

At Red took, on the 2ath ult., by the Rev. Mr Hang- 
ing, Mr. Marquis U. L. F. Putitirs, of Pleasant Val- 
ley, to Miss tczasera Prreagr, daughter of Cul. 
Pillip Pitcher vi tae former piace. . 

At Sharon, Conn., on the 15th ultimo, by the Rev. 
William K. Stopford, Mr. Srweos B. Seat, to Miss 
Marky 4. Kopents, daughte: of Samuel Roberts, Esq., of 
the same place. 

At Amenia, ou the 2ist ult, by Albert F. Roberts, 
Eeq., ‘ir. Bur Beaman, to Mrs. Maru ia Binpsece. 

On the 30th ult., by the Rev. B. F. Wile, Geonex B. 
Cramer, to Many Ann Dongins, ali of Picasant Vailey- 

At Durham, Greene co, ou the 3lst uli,, Mr, Jus- 
Tis Boorus, of Pine Piains, to Miss EL1za Smirn, 
adopted daughter of Daniel Boothe, Esqi, of ‘the fore 


mer pluce, 
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DIED, 

In this village, on Peiday the 23th instant, Maar 
Euiza, daughter vi Frieud and Sarah Buus, aged 6 
years and 6 muuths. 

jn Vine Plaine, on the 16th instant, Heoen, infant 
daughter of Bijan Norurop, aged 11 munities. 

Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Veath came with friendly care ; 
The opening bad wo heaven convey'd 

Aud bade it blos& in there. 

On the first instant, at Ulysses, Tompkins Co., Mr. 
Rupert Lucky, formerly ot this county, after a short 
iuess, iu the 32d year of his age, leaving @ large num - 
ber ot trieuds tomo rn his lvss. 

At Lausingburgh, Reusselaer county, on Friday the 
isth uit, Mrs. Ann Wooutey, wile of Mr, Isaac N. 
\Wuoliey, aged 37 years. She bore a long and trying 
iliness with patient resignation, aad died im full hope 
ot a biessed immortality. 


In this town on the 23th ult., Mrs. Harrier Green, 
consort of Mr. Jacob Green, aged 38 years. 








| On the Ist inst., an infant daughter of Mr. Edmund 
B. 


Bailey. 
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